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Friendship 


By Robert E. Speer, M. A., New York 


HE getting together of good fellows is 
not necessarily friendship. That is 
what it ought to be, but often it is the merest 
travesty of friendship. It is the slurring over 
of those deeper things on which friendship 
feeds and by which friendship welds the men 
who are friends together with bonds that excel 
all bonds of steel. 
Friendship is that love of one man for an- 
other which makes him willing to live for his 
friend and to die for his friend, for his 


friend’s own sake and not for what his friend 


is to him or will return to him. Friendship 
is not a mutual thing. That is, it does not 
need to be. It ought to be. Each man 


should be the other man’s friend in the sense 
in which the one man I have described is the 
friend of the other man. When two men love 
one another, each with this friendship love, it 
is a full and complete friendship. But to con- 
dition the friendship on the mutuality, or to 
demand the return, is to abandon the essential 
characteristic of true friendship, which is an 
unselfish love which loves for the sake of the 
loved one and not for what the loved one is or 
can give to the one loving. 

Friendship, therefore, is not dependent 
upon the attitude of the one loved. No 
change in that attitude can affect the friend- 
ship. Because a friend has denied one or has 
done wrong and fallen is no warrant for break- 
ing the friendship. The friendship, if it was 
real, was an unselfish love for the friend. The 
friend’s need, which has now been revealed, is 
only an added reason for the friendship. _ If 
men say that such friendship is too high for 
them, that it never was in the world, they are 
saying what is not true. Christ displayed 
this very kind of friendship and again and 
again it is seen among men. Thousands of 


fathers and mothers are displaying it constantly 
in dealing with their sons. If fathers did not 
love their sons with an unselfish friendship 
love, there would be far more overturned 
homes and ruined lives than there are. 

Most men think that friendship is a mat- 
ter of congeniality, or community of taste. 
And a common love for some brand of to- 
bacco or a particular drink is deemed an ade- 
quate bond of union. Going up the China 
Sea some years ago the chief officer and | sat 
together at the dinner table in the saloon when 
all the other passengers had gone on deck, 
and he pushed his whiskey bottle over to me 
sociably and invited me to drink. 1 thanked 
him and declined. He looked up cordially and 
said, “‘Mr. Speer, I hope you won't think me 
rude, but I never can feel on just the right 
terms of fellowship with a man unless he will 
take a drink with me.”” There are many men 
who feel so. The roots of friendship with 
them run into the stomach. But no com- 
munity of interest at all is necessary to friend- 
ship for a man. Loving him for what he is 
or can be or ought to be is the real essence 
of friendship. 

Friendship is not a commercial proposition, 
—so much paid down, so much paid back in 
return. Marriages are sometimes contracted 
on this basis, but not friendships. Friendships 
are not contracted on any basis. Love is a 
pure gratuity. If it asks for compensation it 
is not friendship love. A lot of love does ask 
for compensation. It wants to be cajoled. A 
man comes home in the evening and he frets 
and is grouchy and demands that he shal! be 
looked after and humored. If he is handled 
right and petted he cheers up and is decent 
again. This man may have said he was 
loving, but he was not. He was looking for 
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something due him. Love asks nothing. It is 
looking for a chance to give. ‘This kind of 
love never dies. You cannot kill it. Neglect 
and hate cannot kill it. Whatever alters, it 
does not alter. It is what Shakespeare holds 
it to be in his sonnet: 


“Love is not love that alters when it alteration 
finds, 
Or tends with the remover to remove; 
O, no! it is an ever-fixed mark, 
[hat looks on tempests and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height 
be taken. 
Love's not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and 
cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 
If this be error and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved.” 


And death cannet kill it; many waters cannot 
quench it. It abides as eternal as God, for 
God is love, and in Him love goes on forever. 


“They sin who tell us Love can die. 
With life all other passions fly; 
All others are but vanity, 


Summer 


By Rev. Chas. R 


[' is possible that this title may suggest 

“Mrs. Wiggs,” “ Three Men in a Boat,” 
“Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,’’—in 
brief the experience set forth in the classic 
phrase “In angello cum libello,”’ which signi- 
fies in modern speech: “In a hammock with a 
dime novel.”” Or else, an article on ““Read- 
ing’ may suggest a writer who is an animated 
encyclopaedia, a list of books resembling a 
library catalogue , and a reader who is expec- 
ted to exercise the mental activity which per- 
vades an American college—during examina- 
tion week. We may, however, take it for 
granted that during a summer vacation the 
amount of reading done by a college man will 
not be very great. It is all the more necessary 


that what he reads should be worth while. 
My thought, however, in accepting the 
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In heaven ambition cannot dwell, 
Nor avarice in the vaults of hell; 
Earthly, these passions of the earth, 
They perish where they had their birth. 
But Love is indestructible; 

Its holy flame forever burneth; 

From heaven it came, to heaven returneth. 
Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 
At times deceived, at times oppressed, 
It here is tried and purified, 

Then hath in heaven its perfect rest; 

It soweth here with toil and care, 

But the harvest-time of Love is there.”’ 


But men say, such love as this may be in 
God but it is not common enough among men 
to be discoverable. Yes, it is. The world 
is full of it and it is what makes friendship. 

And now that I have set forth itsnature, its 
independence, its immortality, it is safe to say 
that a real and complete friendship is a rela- 
tionship between two men who feel each such 
love as this for the other. 

Have we any such friendships? Whether 
we have or not is of less consequence than the 
duty of being such friends ourselves. If we 
love our friends with this love, we may hope 
that some among them will love us with the 
same love. 


Reading 


. Erdman, Princeton 


invitation of the INTERCOLLEGIAN to 
offer some advice on this topic, is merely to 
suggest a simple method in connection with a 
few familiar books, in order that the summer- 
time which the average student likes to charac- 
terize as “‘good”’ and “‘old,”” may leave us a 
little better and a little wiser too. 

The method is the one which has given to 
us, for example, such a book as Dr. Augustus 
Strong’s delightful essays on “The Greek 
Poets."’ This writer begins with the modest 
statement that “the essays which follow are 
summer recreations.”” It seems to have been 
his plan to concentrate his reading, during 
each summer, upon some one great author, or 
special book, until he becomes intimately ac- 
quainted with that particular realm of litera- 
ture. This method of selection, concentration, 
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conquest, is as rational and simple, and well 
known, as it is commonly neglected. A short 
time ago an eminent professor, who was just 
leaving his university home for his vacation 
in the mountains, pointed to an almost im- 
movable box, ready for the freight train, and 
containing his “summer reading.”’ He at the 
same time remarked that he usually took such 
a box with him; but that the only summer 
in which he had accomplished anything, was 
the one in which he had carried with him four 
books in a hand bag, and left his library at 
home. A city pastor recently stated that he 
always sent two boxes of books to his summer 
home, but that he seldom opened,—even 
the boxes, yet he liked to have the books on 
hand. Let us be warned, and for this com- 
ing summer let us make our selection, and 
then our resolution, not merely to have some- 
thing on hand, but to get something in mind. 
We shall possibly need little help in making 
these choices and plans, but the very volume 
by Dr. Strong, to which reference has been 
made, may be suggestive in this connection. 
The writer introducs us to the “nine im- 
mortals,"” Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Goethe, Wordsworth, Tenny- 
son, Browning. The mere facts that he sug- 
gests something of the theology of each, need 
not terrify the collegian—what is said is both 
interesting and illuminating; but whatever may 
be said about these immortals, what a delight- 
ful possibility is before us of being able to 
select one of them as a companion for the 
summer months! One or two of these names 
may lack inspiration because of a too inti- 
mate association with class-room work; but 
what a profitable vacation that would be, in 
which we came into daily intimacy with 
Shakespeare or Browning or Tennyson. 

Or, suppose we choose the immortal Book. 
Dr. Gray has told us in a minute volume 
“How to Master the English Bible.’’ This 
may be an ambitious title for a little book, but 
the sum of the teaching is helpful, and is 
simply this:—to read the Book as you would 
read Shakespeare,—consecutively, carefully, 
repeatedly. Read it through, then select one 
book; read this through without stopping; 
read it ten times; read it a hundred times. 
Continue reading it until its outline, its sub- 
stance, its characters, its arguments are defi- 
nitely fixed in memory. ‘This is not advice 
for clergymen merely; it is for college men. 


If reports are true there are some under- 
graduates in our American universities, who 
can hardly be said, by a cautious speaker, to 
have an accurate and exhaustive knowledge 
of the whole Book. They might be com- 
pelled to reply, as one did to a Chinese 
official, who asked the American whether he 
could repeat his ““Great Classic’’ (the Bible) 
from memory, “Well, no sir; at least not in 
Chinese.” Possibly the phrase, “‘Master the 
English Bible’’ may encourage someone to 
select “the Book,”’ as the book for the coming 
months. 

Have you ever read Bunyan’s “‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress?”” Please do not make the usual 
evasive reply, “I have read reviews of it’’— 
that reply might convict in this connection; 
but much that is being said in the news- 
papers about that ““Man with the Muck 
Rake,” encourages me to indulge the hope 
that it may not be a needless impertinence on 
my part to ask someone to attach this book to 
his summer plans. 

Most students of the present day are sup- 
posed to be of a scientific bent of mind. 
The “nine immortals’” may make no strong 
appeal to their affections; the Bible they rever- 
ence, and they respect its teachings as reflected 
by Bunyan, or embodied in the poets; but for 
summer reading they desire something related 
to the sphere of natural philosophy. Poss- 
ibly “Astronomy with an Opera Glass’’ may 
not be too simple a companion for a summer 
tour. Some of us, who passed our college 
examinations in astronomy, may not be able 
to locate a constellation, or find a star of the 
first magnitude, on a clear night. We might 
find a new pleasure in seeing stars with this 
book as our guide. 

“How to Know the Wild Flowers,’’ has 
been, for some time, popular with our sisters; 
and it might be of considerable interest to a 
man, who has passed in botany, but who is 
unable to distinguish a buttercup from a blue- 
bell. 

But whether we are enthusiasts or not in 
poetry or in science, all men enjoy a good 
story. Fiction will surely form the larger 
part of our summer reading, whatever our 
advisers may teach; and a summer spent with 
a few novels of real merit, may bring to us 
much lasting profit. Not to speak lightly of 
the interest which the admirable books of 
“Ralph Connor” have awakened among col- 
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lege students, let us determine to select a few 
books from among the great classics which 
have been given to us by modern novelists; 
by Dickens and Scott and Eliot and Thacke- 
ray, and of the host with whose names, but 
not with whose pages, we are all so familiar. 

But fact is always stranger and more fasci- 
nating than fiction. A true life is the rarest 
of romance. We should do well if we 
selected, for our reading, some of those books 
which enable us to live with heroes of the 
present and the past. No line of reading can 
be of much greater profit than the reading of 
biographies. How many of us are intimate 
friends of Gladstone, and Stevenson, and 
““Chinese”’ Gordon, and Phillip Brooks; or of 
those great spirits like Paton and Livingstone 
and Moffat, whose lives were given to kindle 
in lands of darkness a light that shall never 
fade. Some of these modern biographies are 
long and compactly written; but why not re- 


solve to master, during the coming summer, 
the content of one of these books, and to 
spend our time in companionship with one 
of those great souls, sympathy with whom 
will, in some measure, make us great. 

Or it may be our choice to read some 
chapters in the larger book which reveals to 
us the lives of people and nations; _ if so, let 
us concentrate our minds on some one epoch 
of history; or upon the story of some one 
land. 

Other realms of literature | have not space 
to even name; but the simple suggestion has 
been sufficiently illustrated,—choose wisely, 
read patiently, and pursue some definite plan; 
but whatever the choice or the method, be 
sure to read something worthy the effort. As 
Canon Farrar is reported, in his biography, to 
have so often remarked: “Lege, 


lege, 
aliquid haerebit.”” 


A Summer Motto 


cc . . ’? 
Seem to be as religious as you are 


By William B. Pettus 


TUDENTS hate show, despise cant, 
and soon give the hypocrite, especially 
the religious hypocrite, his true rating, which 
is below zero. But fear of this kind of dis- 
honesty may lead to deception of another kind 
which will also limit a man’s usefulness. One 
may be so careful not to stoop forward that 
one will lean backward. “Seem to be as re- 
ligious as you are.”’ Do not profess what you 
do not possess, but profess what you do pos- 
sess, or you will cease to possess it. 

I owe it to my friend to place our friendship 
upon the deepest basis possible. So far as | 
touch him at all, | determine what his outlook 
upon the world shall be, and if I reveal to him 
only the lighter though harmless things of 
lite, | give him a distorted conception as to 
what life is and do him an injustice. If I am 
a praying man my friend can never really 
know me until we have prayed together. My 
friend will decide what | am and the nature of 
my influence upon him will be determined, by 
the topics of my conversations with him. 

That man who in every relation of his life 
allows others to know that he stands for 
things religious will either not be called upon 


to withstand certain temptations, or will have 
special strength with which to meet them. He 
who knows that others look upon him as the 
advocate of high standards is less apt to live 
on a lower plane, and those who know that 
he is high-minded, do not mention the lower 
things without an apology. ‘The student who 
has led a campaign for honesty in the exami- 
nation room is buttressed against the tempta- 
tion to steal his grade, because he knows that 
others look to him as an example. There were 
few bad women in lower New York City 
who did not know S. H. Hadley, of the 
Water Street Mission, and that he stood for 
the Christ life; but one who did not, solicited 
him on the street. He was safe even with her 
when he mentioned Jesus as one of his friends, 
and she became Nellie, the saviour of many 
of her class. A certain Christian worker in 
Japan says that he is never in a Japanese hotel 
five minutes without letting it be known that he 
is a Christian. The statement of that fact 
builds a protecting wall around him. If the 


light is put under the bushel measure the pos- 
sessor of the light may be run over. 
Some of those who have been leaders in the 
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religious activities in college during the year, 
whose lives have been spotless, will be tempted 
and will fall during the summer vacation be- 
cause in the new circumstances to which they 
will go and with the new friends they will 
make, they will not have the benefit of being 
known as Christians. In every newly formed 
group each member waits to learn the attitude 
of mind of the others before deciding what 
side of his nature shall be uppermost, and for- 
tunate indeed is that man who is brave enough 
to take a stand for the highest he knows at the 
earliest possible moment. When all the mem- 
bers of a party are of good standing any 
member of it has the right to suggest a topic 
of conversation, and the “‘theme of themes’”’ is 
as legitimate for use to-day as it was at the 
well-side in Samaria. 

Horace Rose was able to “burn a path of 
light through these colleges,”’ through groups 


of hotel bell-boys, through baseball teams, 
through summering places, and through every 
one whom he touched, because no one could 
be long with him without learning from him 
that he knew Jesus Christ and that Jesus Christ 
was the passion of his life. Men came to 
him for help because he was constantly going 
to men with help. Nineteen men followed 
him from his office to his home one afternoon 
for counsel about their lives, but he had taken 
the initiative before with each of them. They 
gave him the greatest opportunity any person 
ever gives another—the opportunity to enter 
the heart and help build there—and they did 
it because he had already shown his readiness 
and his ability to do so. 

“*Seem to be as religious as you are,” be- 


cause your influence is only as religious as you 
seem. 


Work which a College Man Can Do in His Home Community 


By Rev. Arthur O. Pritchard, Brown, 1900 


HE summer vacation is the time when 
most college men return to their home 
communities. For a few months they become 
again an integral part of that familiar home, 
church and social life from which they have 
been separated. Our question is, what con- 
tribution a student can make to the religious 
life of his community during these few months; 
what opportunities are open to him for definite 
Christian work. 

The college man who decides to take up 
a boys’ club, a Sunday School class, or any 
other form of Christian work at home, is 
choosing the field wherein he can make his 
energies go farthest and bring most lasting re- 
sults. He has a more unique opportunity for 
service by reason of the very fact 
that he is a_ college student. There 
are three distinct advantages in the 
position of a college student working in his 
own community :—the advantage of a known 
field, the advantage of a sympathetic people, 
the advantage of a new experience. 

First, there is the advantage of a known 
field. A man is working at home where he 
is known and where he knows the conditions. 
Strangely enough, many men feel that their 
wide acquaintance is a draw back in Christian 


work. “Every one has known me from baby- 
hood, and my words will have no influence,” 
they say. “If I could go into mis- 
sionary campaign work or run a boys’ 
club in a strange place, it would be 
different.” If this reasoning is true then 
Christian work is the only place where a 
man’s acquaintance does not count as a valu- 
able asset in his working capital. 

It may require some courage to start in on 
religious work in one’s home town, especially 
if one has not stood for that side of life before. 
But a display of courage can hardly be said 
to weaken influence. 

Furthermore, in a strange community there 
are certain other obstacles which are not easily 
overcome. There a man has not the conf- 
dence of the people as at home; he must take 
time to make friends and get acquainted, and 
is obliged frequently to explain who he is 
and why he is there. ‘To choose to work 
away from home is to throw away the heri- 
tage of respect, honor, and influence which 
has come through family and friends. Of 
course strangers with wonderful powers have 
done great things in awakening communities 
to a sense of their duty, but these men have 
had unusual gifts, and at best their work is 
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limited to the starting of spiritual forces anew. 

The second advantage which lies with the 
college man as he works at home is the interest 
which the community has in him and the state 
of expectancy regarding him. This is not 
the place to discuss the merits of this attitude. 
It is a fact, however, that people generally, 
especially young people, take great interest in 
the affairs of a college student and are always 
pleased to hear of his experience. If one ever 
wants to test this, let him take a class of boys 
in Sunday School during his early vacation. 
He will do well if he can get in two volleys 
of lessons between their rapid-fire of questions 
concerning every phase of college life. So 
long as this is so, there is in this attitude one 
of the greatest helps to Christian work: the 
feeling of interest on the part of others, and the 
sense that one has something for them. 

And has not the college man something 
for them? Surely he has; and in this lies the 
third distinct advantage—one might almosi 
say the unique advantage—in working at 
home. It is his new personal experience. He 
went away to gain new thoughts, new ideas, 
new experiences. His vision has broadened. 
He has made many new friends, the people 
at home have made very few. He has had ex- 
perience in organizations of a new type, they 
have continued in the established ones at 
home. He has visited other churches, they 
have not had the chance. They have read 
only of college Christian work, the excellent 
Bible study courses, the missionary activity, 
the summer conferences, the conferences on 
the work of the ministry; the student has been 
a part of these. For lack of opportunity, they 
have been compelled to travel the beaten paths 
of religious activity; he has been forced into 
new avenues of work. 

Has not the college man, then, new plans, 
new ideas, new hopes to give out of his own 
experience? If he will place these three ad- 
vantages alongside each other,—the advan- 
tage of a known field, the advantage of 
sympathetic people, the advantage of a new 
experience—can he read them otherwise than 
as the Great Teacher's way of spelling 
“Call” > 

In the light of these words it is clear that a 
student should not undertake work which will 
require much special preparation. He is on 
his summer vacation, and he can do nothing 
so profitable as to put his accumulated ex- 


perience into practice. Neither should a man 
be a general all around substitute in the 
church, Sunday School and Christian En- 
deavor. Let him take up some definite work 
and apply himself with vigor and strength to 
that. Energy expended in many directions is 
not apt to do very much in any one direction. 

First, let us turn to the regular activities of 
the church. 

The Sunday School probably has a picnic 
every summer. Why not organize the boys 
and girls and have a “‘meet.”’ Divide the 
school; choose colors for the sides; invent yells 
if possible. The girls will gladly make ban- 
ners if the matter is taken up early enough. 
Conduct the events strictly according to rules. 
Give red and blue ribbons to winners. If 
there are two or three Sunday Schools in 
town one might organize a league and play a 
series of ball-games Saturday afternoons. 

The young peoples’ services are a difficult 
problem during the summer, because most 
societies try to run summer meetings along 
the same lines as winter meetings. Now that 
all the college students are at home, suggest 
a college meeting. Decorate the walls with 
banners of the colleges represented in the 
congregation. Let each college man and wo- 
man tell of the religious life of his or her col- 
lege. Perhaps there is in town an alumnus 
who was one of the charter members of some 
student Association. By all means have him 
speak. Present the work of the Student 
Volunteer Movement; give a report of North- 
field or Nashville; tell of the great strides in 
Bible study among the institutions of the 
country. Most church members are ignorant 
of these things. 

Perhaps the society is in the country, where 
it could hold an out-door meeting. Why 
not have a minature Round Top gathering? 
Ask a minister, a physician, a lawyer, a 
teacher, to speak on the work of a Christian 
man in the various professions. A series of 
these might run six or eight weeks. 

Perhaps the society needs some active work 
for others. The young people of one church 
near New York, under the leadership of a 
young man, gave a series of fresh air picnics 
for children from the city. The society met 
the children at the train, gave them a day’s 
outing, provided the picnic lunch, and put 
them on the train. The settlement from 


which the little ones came was delighted to 
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gather the children and to send an attendant 
with them, and offered to pay the fare if 
the church were willing. Last summer this 
church had three such picnics and plans for 
as many this year. 

Perhaps while in college the student has 
been interested in a boys’ club. During the 
summer he might organize a few boys and 
take them for a ten days’ camp. If camping 
is out of the question, a tramping trip of two 
or three days might be undertaken, or a 
regular tramping day might be set apart in 
each week for a day’s outing. Nothing ap- 
peals to boys quite so much as the life of 
primitive man. 

The last suggestion, one of work which is 
most needed in our larger towns and cities, is 
the work of taking a religious census of the 
district to which the home church ministers. 
Such a census has been found to be of great 
value in many places. ‘The official boards of 
the church are especially glad to know of 
actual conditions, that they may plan wisely 
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for the work before them. The church of the 
future will more and more keep closely in- 
formed upon the various changes in nearby 
communities. It would be excellent if all 
of the churches of a town would unite upon 
such a census. An enumeration might be 
taken in some outlying district where there is 
no established religious work. Thus the 
church would know of any need if such 
existed, and knowledge of need is the first 
step toward supplying the remedy. A large 
district could be covered in a few days by two 
or three wide-awake college men. 

Apart from any definite results which a 
college man may accomplish through his sum- 
mer’s work, there is the added result of in- 
spiration and courage which such work gives 
to the minister and the church. The very 
fact that a young man whom they know is 
trying to help along the Christ-work to which 
his ancestors and friends have given their lives 
is an inspiration no words can express. 


The College Man a Growing Midsummer Factor in the City 


By Du Bois H. Loux, New York City 


HAVE been asked to give a brief sketch 

of the opportunities for service in the 
metropolis for college men during the summer 
vacation. The sum of what I can say is 
above in the ten words at the head of this 
sketch. It is a pleasure to record the fact 
that the city is looking to the college for one 
of its strongest mid-summer factors in its social 
betterment. 

And not looking in vain. I hold in my 
hand as I write the report of “‘Federation”’ 
for October, 1905. This is a magazine ed- 
ited by Dr. Laidlaw, of whom Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson, widely known in university circles, 
recently said: “‘He probably knows more 
about the religious condition of the metropolis 
than any other man in it.”’ In this report is 
a list of the college men that rendered signal 
service in New York City last summer. The 
leading workers in fourteen centers are men 
from Yale, Amherst, Princeton, Columbia, 
Union, Lehigh, Williams, and the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. Such was the suc- 
cess of their work under Dr. Robert G. 
Boville, that this year call is made for thirty 


college men and sixty college women. The 
men will take the superintendency of as many 
districts in the metropolis. Each will be as- 
sisted by two college women. 

Not the least of their duties will be the 
gathering of exact social statistics. I have 
conversed with Dr. Laidlaw on the subject 
and have marveled at the opportunity given 
the collegian for studying city problems first 
hand under this social expert. The fact that 
Dr. Laidlaw approaches civic problems from 
the religious side in no way interferes with the 
scientific value of the training. He that has 
learned how to make dependable statistics 
forthwith becomes an invaluable factor in the 
social reconstruction. Of the college men’s 
reports one pastor writes: 

“IT received about 300 reports from the 
zone between | 2th and 14th streets. All the 
families were visited. | do not recall that a 
single address was incorrect.” 

Two hours each morning five days in the 
week the college men superintend vacation 
Bible schools held in churches convenient to 
the districts. While doing so they are at- 
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tacking the problem, *‘What shall we do with 
and for the 608,253 boys and girls between 
the ages five and fourteen during the months 
of July and August?’” The work consists 
of telling Bible stories, varied with singing and 
industrial training. 

In addition to the work of the Federation 
of Churches, another organization known as 
the Evangelistic Committee of New York, 
now in its second year, looks to the college 
man for his service. With an executive com- 
mittee composed of such men as Presidents 
Wilbert W. White and Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, and such clergymen as Drs. Henry 
Mottet of the Episcopal church, R. S. Mac- 
Arthur of the Baptist church, Chas. T. 
Baylis of the Congregational church, and J. 
Ross Stevenson of the Presbyterian church, 
$26,000.00 was raised to support a 
tent work throughout the city. For 
twelve summer weeks, under the superintend- 
ency of Dr. J. B. Ely with headquarters at 
the Bible Teachers’ Training School, the 
tent evangelism was pushed forward. Ac- 
cording to the published statistics an estimated 
aggregate attendance of 459,043 people re- 
sponded to the efforts to reach the masses 
with a simple and practicable gospel. Here 
again college men from such seminaries as 
Union, General, Princeton, Drew, and Bible 
Teachers’ Training School, rendered yeoman 
service. 

Such was the success of the first year’s 
evangelistic work that this coming summer 
plans are being laid for carrying it on in a 
larger way. New York City is asked for 
$40,000.00 for this activity alone. Already 
fifty applicants stand ready to act as “‘stu- 
dent helpers." The compensation is not 
fabulous—as in Federation work, about 
$60.00 a month—but the training is unique. 
The season will extend from June | 7th to Sep- 
tember | 7th, three months. If some arrange- 
ment could be made to pay the living expenses 


of several hundred college men to work among 
the young people of the churches, or if we 
could find men able to give their services, 
these two organizations, called into existence 
by the churches, could work marvels in re- 
constructing the life of the city. 

If this is but the beginning in one of our 
great centers of population, what will be the 
demand for college men when the service is 
perfected in twenty cities? What if the 
question becomes irresistible, whether during 
his college days every college man should 
not spend at least one of his summer vaca- 
tions for the betterment of the city? 

The question may be forced home upon 
our universities and colleges at no distant date. 
Indeed, if our cities keep pace with the 
metropolis, it would seem that within a genera- 
tion the collegian may be taking it as a matter 
of course that one summer out of the four will 
find his shoulder to the wheel. It may then 
become a proverb in college halls, “Europe 
perhaps for one vacation, but certainly the 
luxury of work in the city and for the city, 
the next."” We have to-day in New York city 
an honor man of Yale, a Summa cum laude 
graduate of this year’s senior class of Union 
Theological Seminary, who has refused a 
fellowship offering him two years abroad, in 
order that he may take up at once a work 
among the masses of the metropolis. Those 
that know Dor. :ld Bradford MacLane will 
understand with what simple unostentatious 
spirit he gives himself to this work. He rep- 
resents the type of the college man of whom 
America will be increasingly proud. 

The summer lists are apt to be filled by 
this time, but either Dr. A. F. Schauffler, 
President of this year’s Evangelistic Com- 
mittee, or Dr. Walter Laidlaw, Federation 
of Churches, or better still, Drs. Ely and 
Boville, the summer superintendents of the 
respective organizations, will cheerfully an- 
swer all inquiries. 


A New Building for the University of Wisconsin 


HE Association Hall of the University 
T of Wisconsin was informally opened 
for use on April 27. The entire building 
from the basement to the fifth floor was 
thrown open from three until six o'clock and 
from seven-thirty until ten-thirty, and was 


visited by about eight hundred people. 
Among the patrons were Governor Davidson 
of Wisconsin and Judge J. B. Winslow of the 
Supreme Court, who is President of the 
Board of Directors of the Association. An 
orchestra played both in the afternoon and 
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ASSOCIATION HALL, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


evening, while a musical entertainment was 
given in the auditorium during the latter part 
of the evening. 

The building is situated on a lot owned by 
the Association next to the large University 
gymnasium and across the street from the his- 
torical library—the finest University building. 
The south front of the building opens towards 
the lower campus and the north end on the 
beautiful lake Mendota. Altogether the lot 
is the most desirable one that could be ob- 
tained. ‘The building is six stories high. The 
basement contains room for three bowling 
alleys, a barber shop, and restaurant, besides 
the heating plant. The first floor has a large 
reception hall opening into a library and read- 
ing room at one end of the building and a 
lounging and game room at the other end. 
The secretary’s offices are on the first floor, 
and also two separate rooms for the Young 
Woman's Christian Association. The second 
floor has two fine club rooms, a lecture room 


with a capacity for one hundred and fifty, 
which opens into the auditorium, making an 
audience room for over seven hundred people. 
Part of the third, fourth, and fifth floors are 
dormitories having rooms for sixty-six men. 

The cost of the building is $61,000. The 
furnishings will amount to $10,000. With 
the lot, the building when completely fur- 
nished will b2 valued at about one hundred 
thousand dollars. The money has been raised 
entirely by subscriptions, which have come 
from nearly one thousand contributors, in- 
cluding alumni, faculty, students, and friends 
of the University. About $17,000 are still 
needed to pay for the building and furnish- 
ing. 

Association Hall gives the Young Men's 
Christian Association a new dignity in the 
University, and with faithful and consistent 
work the influence of the Association and of 
the principles for which it stands will be 


greatly increased. 
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The Summer Conference Delegation 


By Neil McMillan, Jr., University of Illinois 


HE Association summer conferences 
have three important functions; they 
serve as places for physical recreation, as train- 
ing camps in Association technique, and as 
generators of spiritual energy. In making 
possible a man’s attendance at one of these 
conferences God has in a measure constituted 
him a trustee, and as such each delegate is in 
duty bound to transmit to the life of his in- 
stitution the inspiration gained at the con- 
ference. In view of this fact it will be seen 
that the good an institution gets from the con- 
ference will be directly proportional to the 
transmitting power of the delegates who re- 
present it. He will be a wise delegation 
leader, therefore, who lays careful plans for 
securing and training a delegation which shall 
adequately transmit the inspiration of the con- 
ference. Io such men the suggestions which 
follow will doubtless prove of value. These 
may be grouped for discussion under the 
three heads—Before, At, and, After the 
Conference. 

I. Before the Conference. The first es- 
sential for a successful delegation is that it 
shall be carefully chosen. The principles on 
which the choice should be made have been 
fully discussed in the May INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN. It is sufficient at this time to 
note that it should include, so far as possible, 
the cabinet, the sub-committeemen, represen- 
tative men whether active in the Association 
or not, and as many others as practicable. 
Too frequently all the efforts are concentrated 
on the first two classes and the third is omit- 
ted entirely. This is manifestly a mistake. 

The second step is the training or coach- 
ing of the delegates. Exach delegate should 
be brought to see the three functions of the 
conference and to feel that, as regards the last 
two, he will be expected to make some re- 
turn to the institution for the privilege of be- 
ing her representative. It is important that 
while the men realize the great good to be ob- 
tained, they also appreciate the very real dan- 
ger of failing to make the best use of the op- 
portunities afforded them. Every careful ob- 
server will note that the delegates at the con- 
ferences fall into three groups which may 


best be described by the electrical terms ;— 
dynamos, storage batteries, and soft iron bars. 
The first are centers of power in their com- 
munities because of habits they have formed 
which keep them in touch with the Source of 
Power; the second have merely stored up a 
fund of information on Association methods 
and have missed the vital things which bring 
them into a living relationship with God; 
while the third group have simply had a 
pleasant outing and have gotten no lasting 
benefit with which to enrich either their own 
lives or the lives of their fellows. Most men 
realizing this will plan at once to become 
members of the first group and they may there- 
fore be more easily approached for further 
coaching at the conference. 

II. At the Conference. It is advisable 
that very early in the conference the work be 
subdivided so as to give each delegate some 
definite portion of the program to carry back. 
The wisdom of such a division of labor is 
obvious. Toward the close of the sessions, if 
the delegation be sufficiently representative, a 
policy for the Association work for the en- 
suing year may be outlined, and thus the in- 
formation which the men have been collect- 
ing may be crystallized while it is still fresh 
in mind. 

Before leaving the conference grounds a 
plan of campaign for the summer should be 
inaugurated. This should have as its ob- 
jective the counteracting of “the downward 
pull’’ so potent during the hot months in de- 
stroying the impressions of the meetings. In 
the unsympathetic atmosphere into which 
many of the delegates are thrown on leaving 
the conference this force is particularly active, 
and must consequently be reckoned with. The 
plan should include a circulating correspon- 
dence in which each shall have a share, and, 
more important still, the united daily prayer 
of the entire delegation for specific objects 
of common interest. In some cases the cam- 


paign may also include deputation work at 
various points as opportunity affords. 

The most important part of this, as of the 
“after conference’ period, is the sympathetic 
watching of the spiritual lives of the dele- 
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gates. [hose who have not already done so 
should be assisted in the formation of prayer 
and daily Bible study, for without these the 
transmission of any large amount of the con- 
ference spirit is impossible. These confer- 
ences are in a very real sense the battle 
grounds of student life, and the tide of many 
a losing fight has been turned by the help- 
ful words of a sympathetic friend. 

Ill. After the Conference. The follow- 
ing maxim from Professor James’ chapter on 
Habit may well characterize the spirit which 
should dominate this post-conference period: 
“Seize the very first possible opportunity to 
act on every resolution you make, and on 
every emotional prompting you may exper- 
ience in the direction of the habits you may 
aspire to gain.”” The words of Jesus’ mother 
as brought out by Bishop McDowell at Nash- 
ville are also peculiarly fitted to this period 
‘““Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it.” 
The rapidity with which the impressions of the 
conference become realities in the lives of the 
delegates will determine, very largely, the 





The Summer 


INCE the plans for the student summer 
conferences for men were announced in 

the May INTERCOLLEGIAN the pro- 
grams have been materially strengthened and 
improved. This process will continue even up 
to the opening of the conferences, and no 
delegate need fear that he will fail to get a 
mighty uplift and much practical help for his 
work next year, provided he brings to the 
conferences a receptive mind and a heart wil- 
ling to respond to whatever vision he is given. 
At Northfield Bishop J. W. Bashford, 
formerly President of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, will appear on the platform if his 
health will permit. Bishop Bashford has 
recently returned from a protracted stay in the 
Far East and is thoroughly familiar with the 
forces which are working the remarkable trans- 
formation of China. ‘““The Middle King- 
dom” will also be represented by R. R. 
Gailey, of Tientsin; H. W. Luce, of Wei- 
hsien; and W. J. Southam, of Hong Kong. 
It is expected that a larger number of Chinese, 
Japanese and Indian students will be at the 
Conference than in former years. While the 
dates of the Conference do not include July 


value of the ten days not only to the delegate 
but to his institution as well. Every wise 
delegate will so shape his life that it may, at 
the earliest possible moment, give expression 
to the noble ambitions and high resolves 
formed at the conference. Every leader 
should see that, so far as possible, all his men 
are placed in positions of responsibility on 
their return to the institution, for we dare not 
deny men the great privilege which God has 
given us of serving our fellow students. 
These suggestions, which are the fruit of 
the experience of many Associations, are 
necessarily very general in character, and 
other plans better adapted to meet the special 
needs of the various delegations will un- 
doubtedly be formulated as the different sit- 
uations are studied in detail. It is hoped, 
however, that these may be instrumental in 
securing in each institution the organization 
of a definite campaign for the conservation, 
transmission and utilization of the tremendous 
energy generated at the summer conferences. 


Conferences 


Fourth, the events which have made that day 
notable in former conferences will not be lack- 
ing. The celebration will probably occur on 
June 27, and will include an athletic field 
day and the usual unique evening program. 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot, of the Forestry De- 
partment of the United States Government, 
has consented to make the patriotic address. 
The singing will be led by Alexander H. 
Abbott, Brown 1903, with the aid of a 
quartette from Cornell University. 

At Lakeside Professor John Macnaughton, 
of Queen’s University, and H. P. Crouse, of 
Toledo; have been added to the list of speak- 
ers. An Oberlin University quartette will 
aid in the music. The management of the 
Conference will be in charge of Charles W. 
Gilkey, A. B. Parson and Frank V. Slack. 
Mr. Southam will strengthen the missionary 
staff. 

At the Lake Geneva Conference Dr. S. 
M. Zwemer, who has just returned from the 
Mohammedan Conference in Cairo, will re- 
inforce the missionary workers. 

President E. M. Poteat of Furman Uni- 


versity will speak at the Southern Confer- 
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ence, while Mr. T. H. Cleland, of Princeton, 
who will be traveling secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement next year, will aid in 
the program of the Conference at Gearhart, 
Oregon. 

At all the conferences, as in former years, 
one session will be devoted to a considera- 
tion of the field, achievements, and problems 
of the Intercollegiate Young Men’s Christian 
Association Movement of which the delegates 
are a part. An opportunity will be given the 
delegates and the Associations which they 
represent to have a share in extending and in- 
creasing the efhciency and fruitfulness of the 
Movement through subscriptions towards its 
work. Delegations should secure authority 
from their Associations before leaving to make 
subscriptions toward this work, on which 
the strength of the whole Movement de- 
pends. 

The dates of the conferences were chosen 
with reference to the convenience of the ma- 
jority of the colleges sending delegates. In 
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many cases these will not be found most 
suitable to certain institutions, but with deter- 
mination and energy on the part of the leaders 
the handicap of an unfavorable date can be 
overcome. The conference dates this year 
are: Northfield, Mass., June 22 to July |; 
Lake Erie Conference at Lakeside, Ohio, 
Lake Geneva Conference at Lake Geneva, 
Wis., and Southern Conference at Asheville 
Farm School, N. C., June 15 to 24; and 
Pacific Northwest Conference at Gearhart, 
Oregon, June 16 to 24. 

Women’s Student Conferences will be held 
under the auspices of the American Com- 
mittee as follows: Southern Conference at 
Kenilworth Inn, Asheville, N. C., June 8 to 
19; The East, Silver Bay, N. Y., June 22 
to July 3; The Western Conference, Water- 
loo, Ia., August 3 to 14; The Central Con- 
ference, Winona Lake, Ind., August 31 to 
September 11; The Northwestern Confer- 
ence, Gearhart, Oregon, August 31 to Sep- 
tember 11. 


The University of Pennsylvania Settlement 


By Thomas S. Evans 


COMPLETE | student Christian or- 
ganization demands, both in_ theory 
and practice, that there should be at least 
three principal departments. ‘There is, fist, 
the actual work within the university itself, in- 
cluding such activities as Bible study, univer- 
sity services, mission study, devotional meet- 
ings, individual work, new student work, and 
preparatory school deputations. Second, 
every such organization should be doing some 
work on behalf of the city or community in 
which the institution is located, such as main- 
taining settlements, missions, and boys’ clubs. 
Third, it should have some foreign missionary 
work, including a distinct foreign plant, or a 
part in some foreign Christian undertaking. 
The University of Pennsylvania has just 
placed one of these departments on a substan- 
tial basis by erecting a new settlement build- 
ing, at a total expenditure of more than 
$60,000.00, in a laboring district of Phila- 
delphia which lies within about a mile of the 
University. This building, which will be 
known as “University House’’ is owned and 
operated by the Association. The funds for 


its maintenance will be secured from the facul- 
ty, students, alumni, and friends of the Uni- 
versity. The building is 90 by 54 feet and 
four stories high, with a roof garden. The 
basement floor contains a gymnasium 40 
by 60 feet, and 20 feet high, with 
a gallery capable of seating 200, 
double bowling alleys, locker and shower 
rooms, and heating plant. The first floor con- 
tains the office, and two club rooms for men, 
together with shower rooms. On the second 
floor are a combined auditorium and girl's 
gymnasium, two club rooms for boys, two 
club rooms for young men, a library, two club 
rooms for girls, a demonstrating kitchen, and 
a locker and shower room for girls. The third 
floor has living quarters for the resident di- 
rector and family, four ladies, and ten Univer- 
sity students. 

The settlement plant also includes the old 
building adjoining the new “‘House,”’ which 
will be used for the small boys, and contains 
a small gymnasium, a game room, several 
club and class rooms, and baths. Adjoining 


the building is a children’s playground which 
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SETTLEMENT HOUSE, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


will be fitted up for the youngsters of the 
reighborhood. The use of a tract of ten 
acres, almost opposite the building, on the 
west bank of the Schuylkill River, has been 
secured for an athletic field. The summer 
camps will be conducted as usual on the Del- 
aware River. 

The actual work of the Settlement will em- 
ploy, in addition to the residents, at least one 
hundred students and fifty ladies. Training 
classes for the workers will be conducted by 
the director, and the plan of social investiga- 
tion will be carried on in connection with the 
sociological department of the University. 
This work will afford to the students oppor- 
tunity to meet in a friendly way all classes 
of the people of this neighborhood. The 
University professors will deliver series of lec- 
tures, and conduct discussions on social and 
industrial problems with the men. The Uni- 
versity athletes will coach the various teams 
in football, baseball, basketball and gymnas- 
tics, and the active Christian men will have a 


first class opportunity to show these people 
what the Christian life actually is, and to 
lead them by personal work to be genuine 
Christians. 

Clubs of all sorts will be organized by the 
students, and classes will be conducted in 
the common branches, such as hygiene, physi- 
ology, government, manual training. The 
women workers will teach the mothers and 
girls how to cook, sew and sing. ‘There will 
be a kindergarten for children, a day nursery, 
and a resident physician who will attend to 
the medical needs of the neighborhood. 

While the direct uplifting of the people of 
the neighborhood is the immediate purpose of 
the settlement, the reflex influence upon the 
professors and students of the University, to- 
gether with the standing which this work gives 
the Association in the eyes of the University 
and general public, will furnish the most far 
reaching results. No one can become a friend 
of these working people, and come into real 
sympathy with their cramped lives, without 
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becoming less self-centered and more self-for- 
getful in an effort to bring to them a larger 
outlook into the best things of life, and a real 
understanding of what it means to be a gen- 
uine Christian. 

Another phase of this work which is ex- 
tremely important in this day of non-religious 
philanthrophy is that this is not merely a so- 
cial settlement either in theory or practice. Its 
workers do not feel that it is either necessary 


or possible for them as Christians, to live and 
work among these people without using every 
wise means to bring them under the sway of 
that Divine Personality whose power over us 
means more than all else. No direct attempts 
will be made to proselyte and stereotyped 
methods will be avoided, but in the most 
practical and persistent manner, a_ positive 
eflort will be made to bring these people into 
a saving fellowship with the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Summer Preparation for the Year's Work 


By Arthur L. Thayer, Cornell University 


NE of the difficult problems which the 
college Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations have to face is that of keeping the 
Association machinery in order during the 
summer vacation. In this article it is not 
proposed to do more than suggest some of the 
ways in which this may be done. The sug- 
gestions offered will be of value to individual 
organizations only in so far as they are adapt- 
able to the peculiar conditions of each institu- 
tion. 

The two most important factors in bridg- 
ing over the vacation are the summer con- 
ference in June, and a Bible institute or fall 
conference in September. ‘The value of these 
two meetings for the purpose in question de- 
pends entirely upon how seriously they are 
undertaken. 

An earnest effort should be made by each 
Association to have present at some summer 
conference all its officers, the chairmen of at 
least the Bible study, mission study, and re- 
ligious meetings committees, and as many 
others as possible of the leading men in the 
work. ‘The objection may be raised that such 
a delegation is impossible from many of the 
smaller colleges and from some of the univer- 
sities. No Association should allow this ob- 
jection for a moment. At the present stage 
of development of most of the student Asso- 
ciations such a delegation is imperatively ne- 
cessary. 

One great trouble with Association work is 
that it is not, as a rule, undertaken with any 
considerable degree of seriousness. Scarcely 
any preparation is required of men upon 
whom the greatest responsibility is placed; as 
a natural result these men often accomplish 


very little. Because not much is accomplished, 
and because the Association seems to amount 
to very little, it is difficult to interest men of 
large calibre in its work. 

To make a college athletic team one must 
spend hours of daily practice for a long period 
of time. To become a business or literary 
editor of a college paper requires a thorough 
preparation and more or less intense compe- 
tition. Even to make a college fraternity 
a man needs some peculiar qualification and 
as a general rule must have done something 
to deserve election. Why should not pre- 
paration—strenuous preparation—be required 
of men who are to undertake the responsibil- 
ity of carrying on the Christian work of a 
college or university? There can be no rea- 
son. In the few college organizations where 
a more or less thorough training is required 
there is much less difficulty experienced in in- 
teresting the best men in the college to under- 
take some of the most responsible positions. It 
should therefore become a settled principle 
that if a man is to accept a position of leader- 
ship in any of the branches of college Christian 
Association work, he must devote consider- 
able time and energy to preparation for the 
work. 

The summer conferences are the best pos- 
sible places to acquire this insight into the 
work and its needs. There plans for the 


coming year can be talked over, advice on all 
branches of the work sought from state and 
national leaders, and a definite policy mapped 
out. 

The summer policy should also include 
plans for a Bible institute or fall conference to 
be held just before the opening of the college 
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year in each institution. The importance of 
bringing all the officers and chairmen of com- 
mittees together at these institutes cannot be 
overestimated. To make them successful 
requires careful planning during the latter part 
of the previous college year, and more or 
less correspondence between the officers and 
members on Association matters during the 
summer. 

The fact that the men are to return early for 
some definite part of the Association work will 
keep Association matters before their minds. 
If arrangements are made for a large number, 
perhaps twenty-five, of the most prominent 
men in the Association to present papers at 
the conference on various phases of work for 
the coming year, that will mean just so many 
men actually thinking of and preparing for 
some line of Association work during the vaca- 
tion. 

Enterprises like the distribution of a fresh- 
man handbook, or a room and board or an 
employment agency, which require the early 
return of a few men in the fall, have the same 
valuable result. 

Much good can be derived from systematic 
reading during the summer vacation of books 
and pamphlets on the different phases of the 
work. These keep Association problems be- 
fore the minds of the men and prepare them 
for better work the following year. ‘This is 
especially true in the case of men who 
are to lead Bible or mission _ study 
classes. So little time is available for 


First Things 


By B. J. Woodmansee, State 


HE spring term is the period of prepar- 
ation; the opening days of the fall 
term are preeminently a time for action in our 
college Association work. The campaign 
has been planned; the battle for clean, active 
Christian manhood must be waged and the 
Association forces welded into a phalanx of 
power by service. 

The first things in the fall are personal. The 
restless energy born of a summer of rest, the 
unique opportunity of meeting the new students, 
the joy which comes in the work of helping 
men, and the glad thrill of comradeship as we 
clasp the hands of separated friends, insure live 


such purposes during the busy rush of 
university work that often men are tempted to 
slight preparation for teaching these subjects 
during the college year. At the summer con- 
ference a list of the best books upon any one 
subject can be obtained and a careful study of 
these books can then be made during the sum- 
mer vacation. ‘Those who are unable to at- 
tend such a conference can easily obtain a 
number of the best books on the subject in 
which they are interested by writing to their 
state secretary. 

In these ways the most important parts of 
the machinery can be kept in order during the 
summer vacation, and the organization made 
ready to enter upon effective service at the be- 
ginning of each college year. When the old 
idea that a man needs no preparation for 
Christian work and that any man who will 
undertake the work can carry it along is 
abolished, and the Associations realize that 
no branch of college activities needs greater 
care in the preparation of its representatives, 
the question of keeping the machinery in order 
during the summer vacation will to a great ex- 
tent solve itself. The summer vacation, if 
the officers and chairmen of committees begin 
it by attending the summer conference, and 
end it by taking part in a Bible institute or fall 
conference in each institution, will become, 
instead of a menace to the work of the Asso- 
ciation, the great preparation period for the 
active work of the year. 


in the Fall 


College Secretary of Ohio 


interest and enthusiastic work. The danger 
lies in the absence of the guiding and ener- 
gizing spirit of Jesus Christ. To gain this 
secret spring of hidden power requires the 
unhurried daily observance of the Morning 
Watch. 

Recruiting for literary societies and fraterni- 
ties, solicitation for clubs, rooms and like in- 
terests, important though they may be, must 
be made subordinate to what Christ told us 
to “‘seek first."” The subtle temptation to use 
our Association position to further selfish and 
ulterior ends can only be counteracted by a 
will guided by Christ and a rigid adherence 
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to a constant daily habit of prayer. Lives hid 
in Christ are prepared to influence men for 
good. 

Next come first things in organization. Pre- 
liminary correspondence of president with of- 
ficers, of Association men with prospective 
students, of chairmen with their committees, 
and of Bible and mission study leaders with 
the men entering in their classes during the 
spring canvass, enclosing handbook and 
Bible and mission study prospectus—needs only 
mention to suggest its importance—needs only 
vital thing finds its counterpart in the pre- 
term practice of the foot ball men. How much 
more necessary it is for the Association leaders 
to return for an autumn “setting-up confer- 
ence’ before the opening of the term. A re- 
newing of fellowship, a rethinking of the spring 
plans, the developing of team work, a keen ap- 
preciation of the opportunity of moulding the 
lives of men and rendering incalculable service, 
can result from this opening conference. No 
general would attempt to execute a campaign 
without a council of war and the mobilization 
of forces. 

Plans for meeting the new students at 
trains, the transfer of their baggage, assisting 
them in finding rooming and boarding places, 
giving aid in matriculation and the arrange 
ment of studies, and maintaining an informa- 
tion bureau, will contribute towards a success- 
ful fall campaign. The employment not only 
of a special new student committee but also of 
the Association officers and chairmen in this 
work is vital. The purpose is two-fold. First, 
that the chairmen and officers may become 


acquainted with new students and secure their 
confidence and good will by some service. 
Second, although no solicitation for Associa- 
tion activities may be made, yet these leaders 
may suggest the real attractiveness of various 
Association activities in such a way as to 
lodge in the mind of the new student, in his 
most receptive period of student life, ideas 
which will result in later action. The work of 
this committee can be made not merely help- 
ful, but educational as well. 

Avoid professional work. Possibly the 
greatest opportunity and privilege of these fist 
few days is that of making friends. In our in- 
tense Association zeal, department duties and 
delegated work, we so easily forget that the 
great need in men’s lives is friendship,—the 
filling of the vacant places made by the ab- 
sence of friends at home. Shall we do it and 
enrich our lives and theirs, or abandon them to 
seek their friends among those who will lower 
their ideals and impoverish their lives? This is 
rot a friendship to be expressed simply by a 
visit on the first homesick Sabbath, but a 
growing friendship and a community of in- 
terests. Seek it, not to save their souls merely, 
but because they are men. The stag reception 
full of fun, informality, freedom, and fellow- 
ship, is an essential first thing. 

The first impressions of new students are 
often lasting impressions. The opening days 
of the fall term are fraught with opportunity to 
influence and locate permanently their interests 
for good and introduce the Christ spirit into 
their conduct and character. 


The Cairo Conference 


By One of the Delegates 


OR several years there has been a strong 
desire on the part of missionaries 
among the Mohammedans for mutual consul- 
tation and prayerful consideration of the per- 
plexing problems and unexampled opportuni- 
ties in their work. After much correspondence 
and prayer such a general conference of work- 
ers became a fact. The first General Mis- 
sionary Conference of all those especially in- 
terested in the welfare of Moslem lands has 
just closed its five days’ sessions at Cairo, 
Egypt. The conference was not large in 


numbers, and the meetings were not for the 
public, but it was of a strong and represen- 
tative character. here were sixty-five ac- 
credited delegates present representing twenty- 
seven different missionary societies and boards 
of Europe, America, and Asia. The meet- 


ings were held in a private house, and the 
spirit of the gatherines was most remarkable. 
“*Never do I remember,” said one of the dele- 
gates, “attending any Christian gathering at 
which the proceedings were more harmonious, 
the tone of all the discussions more spiritual, or 
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the spirit of prayer more hopeful.’’ There 
were veterans present who had worked and 
prayed for these Moslem lands for fifty years 
without losing faith or zeal. Some came from 
Bokhara and some from Arabia and Singa- 
pore; but all came with one purpose of love 
to learn how best to preach Christ to Mos- 
lems. 

As the condition of the peoples in the vast 
tracts of country in Africa and Asia were 
faithfully laid before us by experts from these 
various fields, we were humbled with shame 
and reproach that we have done so little and 
that the churches represented have scarcely as 
yet faced the need and the opportunity of the 
Moslem lands; and more, that our forefathers 
failed to give to the founder of Islam and his 
successors a truthful picture of our Master, 
Jesus Christ and His holy religion. 

The general tone of the papers and the dis- 
cussion was, that in most Moslem lands the 
opportunities were far greater than the efforts 
of the Christian churches through their mis- 
sions. Most of the papers will be published 
under the direction of an editing committee 
appointed by the conference. It is the un- 
animous opinion of those present, whether re- 
presenting home operations or foreign service, 
that no such challenge has as yet been placed 
before the churches of the west as will be 
found in the contents of the report with the 
striking facts which it will give. There is no 
doubt that when it appears it will engage the 
serious and prayerful consideration of the 
whole Church of Christ. It will place the 
whole problem of evangelizing the Mohamme- 
dan world in a newer and fuller light, so that 
the plea of ignorance may no longer be an ex- 
cuse for negligence. [he conference passed no 
resolutions, but tarried in prayer. An appeal 
was, however, prepared and adopted to be 
sent to the boards of the various churches in 
Christendom that work for Moslems. This 
appeal and that prepared by the women dele- 
gates in behalf of their Moslem sisters are 
here printed: 


Appeal from the Cairo Conference 


The great needs of more than two hundred 
million Mohammedans and the present prob- 
lems of work among them, laid upon the 
hearts of missionaries in several countries, led 
to the assembling of this Conference of dele- 


gates from Missions in Moslem lands, which 
has been sitting at Cairo from the 4th to the 
9th April, 1906. 

We have been presented with a series of 
comprehensive reviews of the whole Moham- 
medan world, of its ethnic, social, religious, 
and intellectual conditions, of missionary work 
thus far accomplished, and of the tasks and 
problems still presented by it to the Christian 
Church; we have considered, though too 
briefly, some of the chief methods of mission- 
ary work among Mohammedans in preaching, 
literature, medicine, and upbuilding of con- 
verts. 

These outstanding facts as to the great 
needs of the Mohammedan world, the first 
fruits of its evangelization, and the openings 
for a great advance in bringing the Gospel to 
Moslems, have been borne in upon us as a 
strong call from God to His Church in the 
present day. Coming from many Moham- 
medan and Christian lands, and dealing with 
varied aspects of Islam, we unitedly and 
urgently call upon the Christian Church, as 
represented by her missionary agencies, for a 
fresh departure in the energy and effectiveness 
of her work among Mohammedans. We ask 
that it may be strengthened and promoted, 
(1) by setting apart more special laborers and 
by giving them a specialized training; (2) 
by organizing more efficiently the production 
and distribution of literature for Mohamme- 
dans; (3) by systematic common arrange- 
ments for the fresh occupation of important 
centers, and the more effective working of 
those already occupied, and for forestalling the 
entrance of Islam into territories so far pazan. 
With this view we draw the attention of the 
Committees and Boards to the volume under 
publication embodying the surveys presented 
to the Conference and we suggest that action 
on this basis be considered by the meetings 
held in each country for interdenominational 
missionary action. God wills it. May He 
enable us to do His will. 


Executive Committee 


John Giffen, D.D. (U. P. of N. A.) 

H. H. Jessup, D.D., (Am. Pres.) 

Milton H. Marshall (N. Africa) 

Dr. J. S. Timpany (Am. Baptist) 

Rev. D. M. Thornton M.A. (C. M. S.) 

Bishop F. W. Warne, (M. Episcopal, U. 
S.A.) 
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E. M. Wherry, D.D. (Am. Pres.) 
H. U. Weitbrecht, Ph. D., D.D. (C. M. 
S.) 
Rev. F. Wuerz (Basel Ev. Mis.) 
S. M. Zwemer, D.D., F.R.G.S. (Ar- 
abian) 
Representing 29 Missionary Societies. 


An Appeal from the Women Delegates 


We, the Women Missionaries assembled at 
the Cairo Conference, would send this Appeal 
on behalf of the Women of Moslem Lands to 
all the Women’s Missionary Boards and Com- 
mittees of Great Britain, America, Canada, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Holland, Australia, and 
New Zealand. 

While we have heard with deep thankful- 
ness of many signs of God's blessing on the 
efforts already put forth, yet we have been ap- 
palled at the reports which have been sent in 
to the Conference from all parts of the Mos- 
lem world, showing us only too plainly that, 
as yet, but a fringe of this great work has been 
touched. 

The same story has come from India, Per- 
sia, Arabia, Africa, and other Mohammedan 
lands, making evident that the condition of 
women under Islam is everywhere the same— 
and that there is no hope of effectually re- 
medying the spiritual, moral, and physical ills 
which they suffer, except to take them the 
message of the Saviour, and that there is no 
chance of their hearing, unless we give our- 
selves to the work. No one else will do it. 


This lays a heavy responsibility on all Christ- 
lan women. 

The number of Moslem women is so vast 
—not less than one hundred million—that any 
adequate effort to meet the need must be on a 
scale far wider than has ever yet been at- 
tempted. 

We do not suggest new organizations, but 
that every Church and Board of Missions at 
present working in Moslem lands should take 
up their own women’s branch of work with 
an altogther new ideal before them, determin- 
ing to reach the whole world of Moslem 
women in this generation. Each part of the 
women’s work being already carried on needs 
to be widely extended. Trained and conse- 
crated women doctors; trained and consecra- 
tea women teachers; groups of women work- 
ers in the villages; an army of these with love 
in their hearts, are needed to seek and save 
the lost. And, with the willingness to 
take up this burden, so long neglected, 
for the salvation of Mohammedan 
women, even though it may prove a 
very cross of Calvary to some of us, 
we shall hear our Master’s voice afresh with 
ringing words of encouragement:—‘*Have 
faith in God.’’—“‘For verily I say unto you, 
that whosoever shall say unto this mountain, 
Be thou removed, and Be thou cast into the 
sea, and shall not doubt in his heart, but shall 
believe that these things which He saith shall 
come to pass, he shall have whatsoever he 
saith,"’-—“‘Nothing shall be impossible unto 
you. 


The Princeton Work in Peking 


By Lucius Hopkins Miller 


RINCETON has been offered and has 
accepted the opportunity to aid in the 
great reconstruction movement now under way 
in China by inaugurating, under the leadership 
of Robert R. Gailey, and under the general 
supervision of the Foreign Department of the 
International Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the “‘Princeton Work 
in Peking.” 
At the dinner given to the Chinese Com- 
missioners by representatives of the missionary 
boards and leading merchants of New York 


City in February last, Viceroy Tuan Fang 
said, ““We take pleasure in bearing testimony 
to the part taken by American missionaries in 
promoting the progress of the Chinese people. 
They have borne the light of Western civiliza- 
tion into every nook and corner of the Empire. 
They have rendered inestimable service to 
China by the laborious task of translating 
into the Chinese language religious and scien- 
tific works of the West. They help us to 


bring happiness and comfort to the poor and 
the suffering by the establishment of hospitals 
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and schools. The awakening of China, which 
now seems to be at hand, may be traced in no 
small measure to the hand of the missionary. 
For this service you will find China not un- 
grateful.” 

It is such testimony -as this that gives 
ground for belief in the timeliness of this move- 
ment, while the character of the man who is 
to conduct the enterprise, as well as the po- 
sition and the results he has already achieved 
in Tientsin, insure the effectiveness of the new 
work now taken up. An American officer at 
Tientsin, at the time of the Boxer war, said 
that he tried hard, but unsuccessfully, to keep 
the missionaries away from the firing line, and 
that, at one time during the fight, he saw 
one of them walking away with a wounded 
man under each arm. ‘hat missionary was 
the All-American centre on Princeton’s cham- 
pionship eleven of 1896, and is the leader of 
the “Princeton Work in Peking.”” No won- 
der is it that Princeton men, old and young, 
prominent and otherwise, are rallying to the 
support of a work captained by such a man. 

The aim of the undertaking is “to carry on 
a comprehensive plan of Christian work for 
Chinese young men in Peking, especially the 
literati and other educated young men,”” who 
throng that city year in and year out, and 
from whom chiefly are to come the future 
leaders of the Empire. The enormous in- 
fluence of this class of men attaches to the 
work the greatest possible importance. 

A gift upwards of $30,000, offered by 
Hon: John Wanamaker, will provide 
a suitable building which will be begun as 
soon as possible after Mr. Gailey’s return to 
China in the fall. The whole work is to be 
manned by Princeton men and financed by 
Princeton men and their friends. Mr. Gailey 
hopes to take back with him next fall two 
additional Princetonians to assist him. 

The forms of activity proposed will be 
those naturally belonging to work in behalf 
of educated men. 

Educational work has proved in Tientsin 
the best means of entree to the favor of the 
educated classes, and undoubtedly in Peking 
the same will hold true. In addition to that, 
courses of popular lectures will be given touch- 


ing upon the subjects which modern education 
is opening up to the Chinese mind. 

Athletics and physical culture will receive 
prominent attention. The value of this was 
clearly demonstrated in Tientsin, not only be- 
cause the young men were improved thereby 
and their interest increased, but also the in- 
terest of many prominent Chinese and Euro- 
pean officials and merchants was thus awaken- 
ed. The Chinese take naturally to sports such 
as football, and it is the plan to have an ath- 
letic field and gymnasium and all that those 
things imply. 

The social side of the work will be stimu- 
lated by frequent social gatherings as well 
as by intercourse with the Chinese in the 
homes and rooms of the secretaries. The 
making of social calls upon the Chinese in 
their homes will be, in Peking as in Tientsin, 
one of the chief means of widening the in- 
fluence of the work. 

The religious and moral development of the 
students reached in these various ways is, of 
course, the real aim throughout. In every way 
possible the secretaries will seek to advance 
the Kingdom of God in the hearts of those 
whom they meet. Bible classes as well as 
special and regular religious services will be 
used to bring about this end, and it is con- 
fidently expected that the ‘‘Princeton work,” 
because of its non-denominational character, 
will become a rallying point for all the many 
religious and philanthropic enterprises already 
centered at Peking. 

Christianity is missionary or nothing. 
Should our American universities ever hold 
before themselves a Christianity limited by the 
campus gates, or limited even by the Golden 
Gate, the moment the limitation is applied, 
that very moment will the death knell of such 
a Christianity begin to sound. In the light 
of these truths it is very significant for the wel- 
fare of Christianity at home as well as abroad 
that Harvard is working for India, that the 
University of Pennsylvania has already sent 
out a competent representative in the hope of 
establishing a Christian medical school at Can- 
ton in South China, that the Yale mission, in 
Hunan, in Central China, has the first foun- 
dation of its University well laid, and that 
Princeton is about to enter Peking. 











Current Comment 


Charles W. Gilkey, Editor 


” is perhaps not to be wondered at that 

many Associations which made special 
effort to send large delegations to Nashville 
should now feel that they have done their full 
duty this year as regards conventions, and that 
it is neither necessary nor practicable to at- 
tempt to secure any large representation at the 
summer conferences this month. Any leader 
who has taken this view of the situation, how- 
ever, has only to face squarely his supposed 
reasons to see how specious they are. The 
truth is that if the influences of the Nashville 
convention are to be deep and abiding, they 
must be conserved and directed by strong 
summer conference delegations. [he summer 
school is the necessary supplement of the great 
convention. Nashville was primarily inspira- 
tional: the summer conference will help to 
utilize the energy generated there. Nashville 
interested many men for the first time in the 
worldwide extension of the Kingdom of God: 
the summer conference will show them how 
to go to work. Nashville was in a sense 
extraordinary, unusual, apart from the custom- 
ary course of things—therein of course lay 
much of its power: but its message will come 
the more strongly if it is repeated now under 
conditions more normal and natural such as 
the summer conferences provide. And ex- 
perience confirms these arguments; the con- 
ferences of the summer following the Toronto 
Convention both received and reinforced the 
influences of that gathering, and stand out in 
memory for their force and efficiency. The 
conferences this year will feel mightily the 
spirit of Nashville, and every Association will 
best maintain and apply that spirit by large 
representation at them. 

As announced elsewhere in this issue, the 
usual opportunity will be given at the summer 
conferences to aid in the extension and de- 
velopment of the North American Student 
Movement by contribution toward the sup- 
port of its supervisory agency. [his is not an 
action to be left to sudden impulse at the mo- 
ment, nor a duty to be accepted only 


“grudgingly or of necessity.”” It is at once 


the responsibility and the privilege of 
every individual and Association now 
connected with the Movement to bear 
a part in transmitting to others the 
benefits which have come through that connec- 
tion. This sharing spirit first produced the 
united Movement thirty years ago, has made 
possible its spread, and must still inspire it if 
it is to continue to grow. Let every Asso- 
ciation, therefore, consider what it can and 
ought fairly to do, and empower its delegates 
to make an official! contribution on its behalf 
at the conference. 


The Christian Association leader can ill 
afford to forget his responsibilities completely 
during the summer. The Association ma- 
chinery will do more than rust if it is let alone: 
it may go entirely to pieces. A letter now and 
then to the members of one’s cabinet or com- 
mittee will yield large results in increased ef- 
ficiency next fall. ‘Then this is the opportunity 
of the year for thought on Association prob- 
lems—some of them are not to be solved in 
the hurried moments of a committee meeting 
full in the rush of campus life. The article 
elsewhere in this issue urging more careful 
preparation for Association responsibilities is a 
timely word; let it influence our summer 
habits not a little. 


The college man whose Christianity is not 
a thing of times and seasons will think this 
summer not simply of physical rest and per- 
sonal profit, or even of opportunities next year; 
he will be on the watch for the chances to help 
that are so frequent in summer—and so for- 
gotten. This number of the INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN contains two articles calling atten- 
tion to such opportunities in the large city and 
in the home church. The charge is being 
frequently made nowadays that our student 
movement, however efficient it may be in the 
college world, is doing little to help the 
church; that its workers fail to report for duty 
when they leave college. The only reply is 
action—and the opportunity for it is upon 
us. 
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The Student World 


A new Association has been organized at 
the Crescent Normal and Business College, 


Crescent, N. C. 





The University of Rochester Association 
plans to inaugurate college settlement work in 
Rochester next year. 





Mr. C. A. Carriel, Illinois College °06, 
will next year succeed Mr. M. T. Kennedy as 
student secretary for the Dakotas. 





The general secretaryship at the University 
of Colorado will next year be filled by Mr. F. 
C. Freeman, University of Missouri ’06. 





Mr. J. P. Hagerman, Occidental College 
06, is to succeed Mr. E. B. Black as secre- 


tary of the Kansas University Association. 


Mr. John F. Sinclair, president of the 
senior class at the University of Minnesota, 
has been chosen general secretary of the As- 
sociation, to succeed Mr. Peter Hanson. 








Of the delegates from the University of 
Vermont to the Nashville Convention, five 
were already volunteers and four others have 
declared a similar purpose since the Conven- 
tion. 





Vanderbilt University reports 258 men in 
twenty-seven Bible classes this year: three 
fraternity groups, one special group and four 
medical groups in addition to the regular 
classes. 





The Association at the Western Branch 
of the State Normal School, Hays, Kansas, 
which was organized in January, has success- 
fully maintained three Bible classes during 
the year. 





Mr. S. Perry Wilson, Michigan 05, who 
has served this year as state student secretary 
of Missouri, has been chosen general secre- 
tary of the Association at the University of 
Missouri for next year. 

The Association at Washington and Jef- 
ferson College in Pennsylvania will employ a 
general secretary for his entire time next year. 


Mr. R. M. Murphy of the present senior 
class has been chosen to fill the position. 





At Davidson College, N. C., thirteen new 
volunteers for the foreign field and ten can- 
didates for the ministry have been secured 
since the return of the Nashville delegates, in- 
creasing the number of volunteers to nineteen 
and of ministerial students to about eighty. 





Mr. E. W. Sheldon, who has served the 
McGill Association as its graduate secretary 
during the first year of its occupancy of its 
splendid new home, Strathcona Hall, will be 
succeeded next year by Mr. M. B. Davidson. 





Mr. Frank R. Hurst, who has_ been 
general secretary at Michigan Agricultural 
College, has become county secretary of 
Lenawee County, Michigan. His successor 
at the Agricultural College is Mr. J. E. 
Webber, Alma, ’05. 


As a direct result of the Nashville Con- 
vention, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas, 
now has a volunteer band of nine members. 
There were no volunteers in the institution 
before the Convention and this is the first 
volunteer band in its history. 





At Charles City College, lowa, missionary 
activity has received a great impulse through 
the recent visit of Mr. Carl A. Felt of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. A volunteer 
band was organized for the first time and regu- 
lar missionary meetings have been held. 





The first volunteer band at lowa Wesleyan 
University was organized in March with three 
members. As a result of the visit of Mr. Carl 
A. Felt of the Student Volunteer Movement, 
the membership of the band was increased to 
eleven within five weeks of its organization. 





Mr. Raymond S. Rogers, Syracuse '05, 
general secretary at Lehigh University during 
the present year, will become general secre- 
tary at Syracuse University for 1906-07, to 
succeed Mr. R. A. Waite, Jr., who becomes 
secretary of the Religious Work Department 
of the International Committee. 
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Mr. W. J. Miller, Jr., who has served for 
five years as state student secretary of Penn- 
sylvania, will be succeeded next year by Mr. 
E. E. Bohner, Dickinson College, "06. Mr. 
Bohner’s versatile and successful college re- 
cord promises much for the important work 
which he undertakes next fall. 


Eight southern colleges and two cities with 
professional students have planned for general 
secretaries for the first time next year. Six 
of these positions have already been filled. 
There will therefore be twenty general secre- 
taries in the colleges of the South next year, 
as compared with six four years ago. 


The Association at Upper lowa Univer- 
sity, Fayette, has recently organized a Sun- 
day School and maintains services in a chapel 
located in an isolated part of the college town. 
The first session was most successful and the 
work seems certain to grow as the people of 
the community come to know of it. 





Following the Nashville Convention, an 
Association with a membership of 171 was 
organized at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, while 125 men bought 
Bible Study books. Rev. Dr. Nathan 
Powell, the college chaplain, is coaching the 
leaders and giving his cooperation in other 
ways. 


Before the earthquake destroyed most of 
the buildings at Stanford University, the Asso- 
ciation had a membership of 200, with 140 
men in Bible study. They had raised a budget 
of $600 and were planning to employ a 
general secretary for full time next year. This 
plan will be postponed because of the earth- 
quake injuries. 


At Stevens Institute of Technology, Ho- 
boken, New Jersey, the first effort ever made 
for organized Bible work was recently made in 
the formation of four groups with a total en- 
rolment of 26 men, all of whom purchased 
books. The four leaders are members of the 
senior class. The groups are following Bos- 
worth’s Life of Christ. 
[he Association at Drake University, 
lowa, reports a Bible study enrolment for the 
vear of 176 men—nearly three times that of 


previous years. len of the eleven groups 
have continued their work even into the spring 
term. The employment bureau has found 
work for 190 men during the year. Through 
the influence of the Association fourteen men 
have begun the Christian life. 





At the second state volunteer convention of 
Kansas, recently held at Lawrence, forty 
delegates were present from ten institutions. 
Plans were made for the organization of de- 
putation work through the local bands to 
cover as nearly as possible the entire State, 
especially the small towns. The aim will be 
to form mission study classes among young 
people and to establish missionary libraries. 





In the work of the Association at Central 
University, Danville, Kentucky, during the 
year, there have been two outstanding 
features. A successful lyceum course has paid 
off a burdensome debt which has been accu- 
mulating for a number of years. The in- 
fluence of the Association has been marked 
in all phases of the college life and has con- 
tributed greatly toward securing clean ath- 
letics and a successful honor system. 





The University services at the University 
of Pennsylvania, which are under the complete 
control of the Christian Association, have had 
an average attendance of 250 during the past 
year. They have been addressed by such 
men as Mr. Mott, Mr. Speer, Bishop Mc- 
Dowell, Bishop Talbot, Hon. David J. 
Brewer, Mr. Booker T. Washington and 
Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins. These services 
are coming to be looked upon more and more 
as a bona fide part of the University life. 





At a series of special meetings at Ohio 
State University held late in April, eight men 
declared for the first time their Christian pur- 
pose and the lives of the Christian men of the 
University were greatly deepened. Mr. C. C. 
Hatfield leaves the general secretaryship of 
the Association to take up the county work 
of the Ohio State Committee. His successor 
is to be Mr. I. W. Baker, Illinois, °05, who 
has been serving as general secretary at Drake 
University. 


The Geneva rally at lowa Wesleyan Uni- 
versity assumed a unique form this year. After 
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assembling in the regular meeting place, the 
meeting was adjourned to the shore of a small 
lake a short distance from the campus. Five 
men who had attended the Geneva Confer- 
ence in previous years then described the Con- 
ference, and the singing of a quartette brought 
the meeting to a close. The location and 
character of the meeting gave to each man 
present a clear idea of the nature of the 
Geneva meetings. 





The senior students is many southern 
colleges are taking a lively interest in securing 
funds for the employment of general secre- 
taries. In a number of institutions the seniors 
have met and endorsed the plan for a secre- 
tary and then subscribed part of the money 
needed. At the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, of North Carolina, the seniors 
gave $150, at the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology each senior, except three, gave five 
dollars, and at the University of Georgia the 
class gave $300 for this purpose. 





The Association at Indiana University re- 
ports a most successful year. The volunteer 
band has grown from six to nineteen within 
the last five months. Fifteen Bible classes 
have enrolled 185 men. After careful re- 
vision of the membership lists the number of 
names on them stands at 207. Ain interesting 
feature has been the work of a calling com- 
mittee whose duty it is to visit men who may 
be ill and report their cases promptly to the 
University office. The work of this committee 
has been highly appreciated by the University 
authorities. 





At the University of Pennsylvania during 
the coming year the Association activities will 
be supervised by departments of the work in- 
stead of by departments of the University. 
For instance, instead of having a_ medical 
secretary, a college secretary, etc., there will 
be a Bible study secretary, a mission study 
secretary, etc., each having charge of his 
special work throughout the University. It is 
hoped that by making each one of these men a 
specialist in his line the work may be more 
efficient. 


Mr. H. O. Hill will sail for Association 


work in Brazil on June 5. He will attend 
the South American convention of Young 


Men’s Christian Associations in Sao Paulo in 
July and expects later to become general 
secretary at Pernambuco. Mr. P. A. Con- 
ard, University of Illinois, who has served as 
secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement 
during the past year, takes the same steamer 
for South America. After attending the Sao 
Paulo convention he will proceed to Argen- 
tine to become an Association secretary. 





The Bible study work of the Lafayette Col- 
lege Association was brought to a successful 
close by a reception given to all the men who 
have been enrolled in the groups during the 
year. A bowling party was followed by a 
social gathering at which refreshments were 
served. Mr. W. J. Miller, Jr., the state 
student secretary, spoke of the significance of 
the work done. The leaders of the groups 
united in presenting to Professor Owen, the 
leader of the normal class, a token of their re- 
spect. About seventy-five men were present 
at the reception. 





The Northfield Student Conference comes 
this year at a date such that the Yale Univer- 
sity Association finds it impossible to be ade- 
quately represented because of the conflict 
with its own Commencement. On this ac- 
count the Yale Association is planning to hold 
a local summer conference of its own on the 
grounds of the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, 
Connecticut, from June 30 to July 8. Plans 
have been made for a strong program and it is 
expected that the attendance will be large. 
Yale will also be represented at the regular 


Northefild Conference June 22 to July 1. 





Work will be begun during the summer 
upon the new building of the Association at 
Kansas State Agricultural College, which is 
to cost $30,000. The Board of Regents has 
voted to allow the Association to use stone 
from the college quarry; this insures a dur- 
able and handsome structure. Toward the 
cost of the building the students themselves 
have subscribed $12,500. In this amount 
there are thirty-seven $100 pledges. During 
the recent visit of Mr. C. D. Hurrey, student 
secretary of the International Committee, 


$800 was secured. 
The Association at the University of Vir- 
ginia has recently undertaken the support of 
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one of its own graduates on the foreign mis- 
sionary field. Dr. A. S. Taylor, who gradua- 
ted at the University last session, goes out as 
its representative this summer to work as a 
medical missionary in China under the South- 
ern Baptist Board. He had been president 
of the University Association for two years. 
Subscriptions for his support already amount 
to more than $600 a year and are good for 
five years; it is proposed to raise this amount 


to $1,000. 


The Association at the University of 
Colorado publishes an attractive report of its 
successful year’s work in a recent Association 
number of “Silver and Gold,” the University 
weekly. Ten groups for Bible study have 
been organized during the year and seven are 
still carrying on their work. A number of 
fraternities have also organized Bible classes. 
The attendance at the Sunday meetings has 
run from fifty to 200. The Association house 
has been attractively furnished with the help 
of the ladies of the Boulder churches. The 
membership of the Association is now 220. 

The report of the Association at Val- 
paraiso University for the past year, recently 
issued in attractive form, tells of a very suc- 
cessful season’s work. ‘Thirty-nine Bible 
groups have been conducted with a_ total 
of 323 men who have continued the work for 
two months or more. During the year 337 
men have joined the Association. The Satur- 
day evening meetings have been attended on 
an average by over 200 men. At one meeting 
addressed by Dr. W. S. Hall of North- 
western Medical University, over 1200 men 
were present. During the year more than 
fifty men have come out openly for the 
Christian life. 

After forty weeks the Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Association at Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity have no doubt as to the advisability of 
an employed secretary. [he Association has 
become the social center of the University life. 
During one week a count was made of all en- 
trance made by men into the rooms; this num- 
ber reached 1600, with an estimate of over 
80,000 for the school year of five terms. In 
this way contact has been made with both 
Christian and non-Christian men, and during 
the year, directly and indirectly, 156 college 
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men have taken a definite stand for the 
Christian life. 





At Colorado College sixty men have been 
in Bible study groups this year as against one 
small group last year. Ten men have been 
studying missions and nearly $100 has been 
contributed to that cause; last year there was 
no mission study class and no contribution. 
The cabinet for the next year includes two 
captains and four members of the college ath- 
letic teams and other prominent men. A cam- 
paign is being planned for an Association 
building to be erected in memory of Lester 
McLean, Jr. The building will cost about 
$50,000. The College has already given a 
lot valued at $15,000. 

During the spring term at Oberlin College 
thirty men have been in a Bible leaders’ train- 
ing class preparing for leadership during the 
coming year. [hese men have been addressed 
by Pres. H. C. King, Dr. Bosworth, State 
Student Secretary Woodmansee, Dr. Shailer 
Mathews, of Chicago, and others. On May 
8th about 125 committee men assembled at 
a banquet, provided in part by the Associa- 
tion, at which policies of work for the ensuing 
year were read by all the committee chairmen. 
Under the leadership of chosen college men 
150 townboys have enjoyed base-bali, track 
athletics, entertainments and a summer camp. 

In the religious meetings social service topics 
have been presented by men who are not only 
authorities in their line, but who are down in 
the “thick of things.” As a direct result 
of this line of meetings, there has been added 
to the cabinet the department of  socia! 
service, which will aim to get the college men 
to study the conditions as they exist in our 
cities and to bring the students into such vital 
contact with the great problems that they will 
readily find their place in the work upon 
graduation. 

Last summer, at the Southern Student 
Conference, there was inaugurated a minis- 
terial institute for the discussion of problems 
confronting college students looking forward 
to the ministry. One hour of this institute 
was given up to a discussion of methods to be 
used in interesting more strong students in the 
ministry as a life work. Almost every college 
represented in this conference has had men 
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volunteering for the ministry during the year. 
Davidson College, North Carolina, had four 
representatives in the institute, and as a re- 
sult thirteen men have during the year de- 
cided on the ministry as their life work. Pre- 
sident Henry Louis Smith says that they re- 
present the strongest men in college. 





The authorities at the University of Chi- 
cago have recently granted permission to those 
of their students who are intending to enter 
the work of the city Associations, to receive 
credit at the University toward their degree for 
one year’s full work at the Chicago Institute 
and Training School. This permission is a 
significant indication of two facts: first, that 
the work of the Chicago Training School is of 
such standing that one of the foremost uni- 
versities in the country has given it this stamp 
of its approval; and second, that more and 
more college men are coming to see in the 
work of the city Associations a large oppor- 
tunity for life investment, and are seeking 
thorough preparation for that service. 





During the recent visit to Pennsylvania 
State College of Mr. V. M. McCombs, of 
the Student Volunteer Movement, four men 
signed the volunteer card, one of these being 
the captain of next year’s foot-ball team. In 
addition to the class already organized, an- 
other mission study class was started with an 
enrolment of twenty. The volunteer band 
meets for prayer and discussion every evening. 
Besides raising the usual amount to help in 
the support of Secretary Harvey of Tien- 
tsin, China, the committee plans to support 
a native helper in India. The entire volunteer 
band plans to attend the Northfield Confer- 
ence, and is actively engaged in working up 
an exceptionally large delegation from the 
college. 





News has come to this country of the sud- 
den death in Japan of Professor Samuel Sat- 
thianadhan of Madras, who was on his way 
back to India after a considerable stay in 
America. While in this country he gave lec- 
tures at several theological seminaries and uni- 
versities on the relations of Hinduism and 
Christianity, which are wel! remembered by 
those who heard them for their clearness of 
thought and beauty of diction. Professor Sat- 
thianadhan, who was an honor graduate of 


Cambridge University and Professor of Phil- 
osophy at the Presidency College of Madras, 
was probably the most distinguished and in- 
fluential Indian Christian layman in South In- 
dia. He was president of the Madras 
branches of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation and the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. Christian work. among the students of 
India suffers a severe loss in his death. 





The National Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Japan has 
sent two of the most eminent Japanese Chris- 
tians on a tour to the leading centers of India. 
They sailed from Japan on February 3rd and 
have been speaking in Rangoon, Colombo, 
Madras, Bangalore, Calcutta and other of 
the leading cities of India. These lecturers are 
Dr. Motoda of Tokyo and President Harada 
of Kobe. The purpose of their tour is to cor- 
rect the impression among Indians _ that 
Christianity has had little influence upon 
Japan and that it is therefore of no con- 
sequence to India. They are showing to edu- 
cated Hindus that the moral and _ political 
problems now upon Japan can only be solved 
by Christianity, and that the Christian Church 
in Japan, though comparatively small in num- 
ber of communicants, exercises a very large 
influence in moral and social questions. ‘This 
Christian missionary tour from Japan to In- 
dia is unique, and cannot but have a very 
marked effect upon the attitude of educated 
Hindus toward Christianity. 





From all over the continent reports are 
coming in of active preparation during the 
spring term for the Bible study work next fall. 
At the State University of Iowa a spring 
campaign for an enrolment of 400 men is in 
progress and more than half the number has 
already been secured. Forty group leaders 
will prepare during the vacation for their 
work next fall. The leader of the norma! 
class plans to attend a Bible Teachers’ 
Training Schoo! during the summer session. 
At the University of Wisconsin, a preliminary 
training class has been started for those men 
who are to lead Bible groups in the fall. At 
Bucknell University in Pennsylvania as a re- 
sult of a recent Bible institute a canvass of the 
three lower classes for next year’s work is to 
be made immediately, and leaders are to be 
chosen so that they may prepare themselves 
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during the summer. Many of the southern 
colleges also report successful spring enrol- 
ments. In some cases the men enrolled have 
already been assigned to leaders who will keep 
in touch with them during the vacation. 

At the University of Illinois, the sixth 
largest among the universities of the country 
in the number _ of its students, a 
vigorous canvass is now under way for a 
new building, to cost with the _ site 
$94,000. Toward this amount about 
$65,000 has already been secured from 
students, members of the faculty and friends 
of the University. This amount includes a 
gilt of $15,000 by the Hon. William B. Mc- 
Kinley and also an additional promise of the 
same amount if the full sum is secured by 
Commencement time. Mr. McKinley has al- 
ready given in addition an endowment of 
$20,000 for the building. It is expected 
that the remaining $29,000 will be secured 
before the end of the term. The report of 
the Association for the year indicates some- 
thing of the work it can do when the new 
building is secured. They have enrolled 640 
men in fifty-seven Bible groups and fifty- 
five men in eleven mission study classes, while 
179 men have been assisted to work of vari- 
ous kinds. ‘The Association has secured as 
secretary for next year Mr. D. W. Weist, 
Ohio State University, "05, who has been 
during the past year general secretary of the 
Ohio Northern University Association. The 
retiring secretary, Mr. Neil McMillan, Jr., 
becomes associate secretary in the Bible 
Study Department of the International Com- 
mittee. 


Review 


“The College Man and the College 
Woman.” By William DeWitt Hyde, 
President of Bowdoin College. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1906. Cloth, 
$1.50, net. 


This collection of addresses, papers, and 
sermons by the president of one of the oldest 
and most famous of New England small col- 
lezes, states its purpose frankly in the preface: 
“To reveal to themselves and to the world 
college men and women as they are, and as 
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they are capable of becoming, is the pur- 
pose of this book. It deals with the personal, 
ethical, spiritual side of college life, and with 
organization and administration only inciden- 
tally. It presents as the best spiritual drink for 
college youth a blend of Greek sanity and 
Christian service.” 

The book reminds one frequently of the 
two little volumes by Dean Briggs of Harvard 
which have had such wide reading in the col- 
lege world, “School, College, and Charac- 
ter,”’ and “‘Routine and Ideals.’’ All alike 
have to do primarily with the same fundamen- 
tal aspect of college life—its influence on the 
personal character of students. ‘The latter are 
the work of a professor of English who, 
through a service of many years as dean of a 
large college in a great university, made him- 
self not only universally trusted but truly be- 
loved by successive generations of Harvard 
men for his far-seeing common sense and wise 
kindliness in the discharge of his difficult du- 
ties. [his book comes from the preacher-pre- 
sident of a small college, who sees the indi- 
vidual case in the light of the moral principle 
involved, and applies the latter with clearness 
and power. 

The chapter in the book which will per- 
haps attract most attention is that on ““The 
Creed of a College Class.” Sixty members of 
the class of 1903 were asked to write out a 
statement of their individual religious creed; 
and President Hyde then combined these into 
a composite creed, which was accepted by the 
class as a statement of its religious belief. The 
most interesting reading in the book is the 
chapter on ““The Transformation of the Un- 
dergraduate,”” containing the self-revelation 
of a college man’s development through let- 
ters supposed to be written by him to his 
family and friends during the four years of 
his course. The chapters on “Greek Quali- 
ties in the College Man” and “The Career of 
Self-Conquest”’ are inspiring studies in prac- 
tical ethics. Of the sermons in the volume, 
those on ““The Continuity and Contrast of 
College and the World” and ““The Sacrifices 
of a College Man”’ stand out conspiciously ; 
one wishes that more college men could hear, 
and that all would read, such frank, fair, 
powerful statements of a college man’s duty 
as these. 
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NASHVILLE CONVENTION REPORT 





Will be published as soon as possible. 
It will contain verbatim reports 
of all the addresses. 


PRICE - - - $1.50 


Advance orders will be received until 





June 15th at $1.00. 





Address 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT, 
3 West 29th Street, New York. 





— 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


OF 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 











CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 


An Undenominational School of Cheology 


Announcement for 1906-07. Now Ready 
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Of Special Value to Student Volunteers——— 


THE CALL, QUALIFICATIONS AND 
PREPARATION OF MISSIONARY 
CANDIDATES. PAPERS BY MISSION- 
ARIES AND OTHER AUTHORITIES 


Revised and Enlarged 


Net price, postpaid, in cloth binding, 50 cents; in paper, 35 cents 


Student Volunteer Movement, 3 West 29th St., NewY ork 





Bible Study Plan 


OF THE 
Student Department for the Year 1906-07 


Cycles for Colleges & Universities 


FRESHMAN COURSE-—Studies in the Life 
of Christ. HH]. B.SiakmMan. Arranged for 
daily study. Based on A Harmony of the 
Gospels for Historical Study, by Stevens & 
Burton. Studies and Harmony in cloth, $1.25 
Studies and Harmony in paper, 75 cents. 
Studies in cloth, 75 cents. Harmony incloth, 
$1.00. The paper edition sold only in combi 
nation. 


Studies in the Life of Jesus Christ. by 
EDWARD I. BOSWORTH. An alternate 
first-year course. These Bible studies, re 
cently issued, are arranged for practical daily 
use, and have already found much favor 
among college men. Cloth, {0 cents. Paper, 
60 cents 


SOPHOMORE COURSE-—Studies in 
Acts and Epistles, Hpwarp I. Bosworrn. 
Arranged for daily study. Based on Burton's 
Records and Letters of the Apostolic Age. 
Studies and Records and Letters in cloth, $1.25 
Studies and Records and Letters in paper, 75 
cents. Studies in cloth, 75 cents. Records 
and Letters in cloth, $1.00 The paper edition 
sold only in combination 


JUNIOR COURSE--Studies in Old Testa- 
ment Characters, WiILbneRrT W. WHITE 
Arranged for daily study. Cloth, 90 cents; 
paper, 60 cents. 

The Work and 
Prophets. 
S. SMITH. 
daily work. 


the 


leachings of the Earlier 
CHARLES F. KENT and ROBERT 
Fourteen studies arranged for 
(In preparation.) 


SENIOR COURSE— Studies in the Teaching 
of Jesus and His Apostles. Epwarp lI. 
30SWORTH. Arranged for daily study. 
Cloth, 75 cents; paper 50 cents. 


FRESHMAN COURSE ~— Studies in the LIfe 
of Jesus. WILLIAM H. SanumMon. Cloth, 
10 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


SOPHOMORE. COURSE—Studies in the 
Miracles of Jesus. WiLLIAM H. SALLMON. 
Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 20 cents. 


Studies in the Parables of Jesus. Wit11AM 
H. SALLMON, Cloth, 25 cents; paper, 15 cents 


JUNIOR COURSE~—Studies inthe Life of 
Paul. Wititam H.SatimMon. Cloth, 40 
cents; paper, 25 cents. 


Other Bible Courses 


The Truth of the Apostolic Gospel. By R 
A. FALCONER. A course supplementary to 
the yearly cycles, and helpful to an under 
standing of and belief in Apostolic Gospel. 
Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 

The Life and Works of Jesus According to 
St. Mark. W. D. Murray. An introduc- 
tory course on the Life of Christ. Provides 


for daily study. Cloth, 75 cents; paper 50 
cents, 


The Life of Paul. A.G. Leacock. A 
for boys in preparatory schools. 
paration.) 


The Message of the Twelve Prophets. by 
WILLIAM D. MuRRAY. An elementary course 
of twenty-eight lessons patterned after the 
author’s volume entitled ‘‘*The Life and Works 
of Jesus,’’ arranged for daily study with wide 
margins for notes. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 
cents. 


course 


(In pre- 


Studies in the Gospel of Luke. 
SPEER. 


Robert E. 
Cloth, 20 cents; paper, 10 cents. 
Studies in the Gospel of John. WitnerrW. 
WHITE. Cloth, 25 cents; paper, 15 cents. 
Studies in the Book of Acts. 
SPEER. 


ROBERT E 

Cloth, 40 cents; paper, 25 cents. 

Studies of the Man Christ Jesus. 
E. SPEER. Cloth, 75 cents. 

Studies of the Man Paul. 
Cloth 75 cents. 

Studies in Jeremiah. WiuilLnEerT W. 
Cloth, 30 cents; paper 20 cents. 

Studies for Personal Workers. Howarp 
AGNEW JOHNSTON. A new course covering 
twenty weeks, arranged for daily study. 
Cloth, 66 cents; paper, 45 cents. 


ROBERT 


ROBERT E. SPEER. 


WHITE. 


Above books sent, expressage prepaid, to any address in the 


United States or Canada. 


THE 


Remittances should accompany order. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF YOUNG MEN’S 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


3 WEST 29th STREET 


NEW YORK 




















